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SINCERITY AND PRECISION IN 
WRITING. 





Readers of current literature often suffer 
from headaches, which they usually attribute 
to eye strain, indigestion, torpid liver, or other 
bodily ills. Luckily for authors, it is seldom 
realized that the trouble may be due to evasive 
construction of sentences, labored presentation 
of facts and opinions, and an undesirable 
admixture of the concrete with the abstract. 
Thus, in a widely distributed pamphlet on 
“Business and the College Man,” by James 
Simpson, president of Marshall Field & Co., 
one reads that “ Mines, factories, transporta- 
tion, banking, wholesale and retail stores — 
all these enterprises form a colossal field for 
the cultivated mind.” Such a sentence is 


slurred over by the average reader, who un- 
consciously tries to interpret it ; the strain in- 
volves mental indigestion. In the same 
pamphlet Mr. Simpson says : “ Today the pro- 
fessions are to a degree overcrowded.” What 
is meant? Perhaps they are considerably 
overcrowded ; or overcrowded only to an in- 
significant extent. Why not a crisp and 
definite statement, such as “The professions 
are overcrowded”? 

A distinguished critic has averred that 
“many a bad sentence is grammatically cor- 
rect.” He might well have added that many 
a word is listed in the dictionary in a specific 
sense, whereas its employment thus would be 
inappropriate, evasive, or deliberately mis- 
leading. When an author maintains that he 
has written a “number” of books, one is in- 
clined to doubt his sincerity ; although his 
English is unimpeachable, if usage and custom 
are to be accepted as the determining factors. 
Although “ number” is widely used thus, there 
can be no excuse for the evasion ; if exact- 
ness is impracticable or undesirable, “ many ” 
or “several” is available, or one of several 
other constructions may be employed. 

Another type of insincerity that justifies 
comment is the pretence made by some writers 
that they are better informed than the ma- 
jority of their readers, and that they can safely 
indulge in references to matters of which they 
are ignorant. Their object, apparently, is to 
impress the editor and the reader with the 
breadth of their knowledge. Often they “ get 
away with it,” the result being a spreading of 
incorrect ideas among the uninitiated, and a 
sense of irritation among those who know. 
For example, an author who contributes to « 
recent issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
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brings an English university graduate into the 
story, in connection with whom one of the 
other characters is made to resent “the com- 
pression of ‘at home’ into that mongrel com- 
bination [ atome ] which allows even an Ox- 
ford wrangler to drop an ‘h.’” Passing 
over the assumption that a “combination” 
“allows” anything at all, it is pertinent to 
criticise the sentence, which constitutes an 
irrelevant and unedifying comment, on the 
ground that Oxford has no mathematical 
“tripos,” and therefore never produced 
“ wranglers ” — a word whose origin and con- 
nection with the sister university at Cambridge 
should have provided the author with an in- 
centive to much interesting research. 
Similarly, a writer whose story appears in 
the March issue of the Cosmopolitan Magazine 
knows so little about Chile that he succeeds 
only in disgusting those with even a cursory 
knowledge of the country and in misinforming 
those who are unfamiliar with conditions 
there. He relates how an alleged engineer 
was seen in Santiago, “after several months 
prospecting in the Andes, north of Antofa- 
gasta, unsuccessfully, it is understood, for 
salitra.” In the first place, the Andes are to 
the east, not to the north, of Antofagasta 
When the author wrote “salitra” he doubt- 


less meant salitre, which is the Spanish: word 
for saltpeter, or nitrate of soda. This sub- 
stance is found in the pampa that lies between 
the Andes and the coast, never in the moun- 
tains. Furthermore, American engineers do 
not prospect for salitre ; grounds that contain 
it are sold at auction by the government of 
Chile, to which all the deposits belong, at 
stated intervals. 

If authors wish to please their readers they 
should endeavor to cultivate simplicity and 
sincerity. It is easy to prove that success, 
temporarily at least, may be attained by the 
sale of a story that lacks precision and deals 
with conditions of which the writer has no real 
knowledge ; and such success is to be deplored, 
because it discourages others. The public is 
doubtless looked upon as ignorant and gullible, 
and it is true that the readers of some maga- 
zines are apparently indifferent to the settings 
around the story if the characters are up to 
standard and the plot progresses with the 
necessary amount of “pep.” Most writers are 
unable to obtain the requisite knowledge of 
foreign countries by travel ; but the world be- 
comes their “parish” as soon as they realize 
that every facility is available for scholarly 
research. A. W. Allen. 


Berxetey, Calif. 





IMPORTANCE OF DETAIL IN MAKING MANUSCRIPT. 


The importance of detail in making manu- 
scripts is often not recognized by writers. 
Large publishing houses employ Readers 
whose work is to read and correct copy to be 
printed and get it into such form that there 
may be the least possible waste of time in cor- 
recting errors in type. As one who in this 
capacity has during the past few years handled 
reams of copy sent in for publication, and with 
no desire to criticise without offering a 
remedy, but rather with the hope of impress- 
ing the need of extreme care, I shall say that 
the condition of some manuscripts written by 
persons of authority and great ability is as- 


tonishingly poor. One who is in daily contact 
(and conflict) with work of this sort may 
often question whether the writers are merely 
careless or really ignorant ; but I am optimis- 
tic enough to incline to the belief that many 
authors do not realize the minute detail work 
that is necessary to the typographical success 
of anything which appears in print, and can- 
not appreciate the importance of care in pre- 
paring their work. 

It is the printer’s business to see every dot 
and dash, every comma and colon, and to con- 
sider each as a unit. If your typewriter finger 
slips and a word is misspelled, several brains 
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might grasp and grope for your idea, striving 
to decipher a meaningless combination of let- 
ters which is some word — but what word? 

Learn to make your work uniform as to 
spelling, capitalization, and all points of style. 
Many words may be spelled correctly either 
one of two ways, but do not spell “ traveling ” 
with one 1 in one paragraph and with two I’s 
in another.. If you capitalize “courthouse” 
in one instance, capitalize it each time it 
occurs. If you write “schoolbook” in one 
sentence, see to it that “school-book” and 
“ school book” do not appear elsewhere in the 
same manuscript. Upon care in such details 
depends the uniformity of style. 

Writers should be editors, also. Before the 
final typing, go over your manuscript very 
minutely, considering every detail. Be sure 
the punctuation marks you have used are 
necessary to the sense and correctly placed. 
See that you have capitalized only such words 
as should be capitalized. Be sure that your 
sentences are complete and not mere phrases 
or clauses. If you have the least doubt about 
the spelling of any word, consult your diction- 


ary then and there, for many and devious are- 
the bypaths and unexpected are the pitfalls- 
in the maze of English orthography.. 
Check up on your grammar. Watch your- 
paragraphing. 

If you are planning the manuscript for sub- 
mission to a particular publication, note the 
typographical style used by that publicatiom 
and in your typing conform to that style to 
some degree. Double-space the typing. In- 
sist on accuracy. Erasures should be avoided 
as much as possible. 

Then, after the final typing, be vigilant still. 
Check up on yourself again, carefully as be- 
fore. Strive to attain in your manuscript the 
accuracy and perfection you would wish to see. 
in the printed page. 

Your story or article will find any editor 
much more kindly disposed toward it if it pre- 
sents such a picture of perfection. Good copy 
is a saver of time, money and labor ; and its 
systematic preparation is evidence that a com-— 
petent brain is back of it. 

Watch the important details. 

Waverty, Iowa. Mabel C. Trait: 





WHY EDITORS ACCEPT OR REJECT. 


In talks with editors here in Chicago I have 
gleaned some information as to what points 
they consider in judging story manuscripts. 

First, they all say, a story must be interest- 
ing — and they mean interesting to the readers 
of the periodical to which it is submitted. 
“To begin with,” says one editor, “a story 
must be of a nature to excite general and 
broad emotions, to have a mass appeal and be 
interesting to a large number of people.” An 
author should always look well to the general 
emotional appeal of his work, before approach- 
ing the particular and the specific. 

Next comes sincerity. A story must be con- 
vincing, true to life. A story told in such a 
way that the reader feels that it is only a story 
stands a poor chance of acceptance in an edi- 
torial office. The whole story may not be un- 
convincing. Only a paragraph or a scene may 


be untrue to life, but one scene which im- 
presses an editor as being insincere may be 
enough to cause the rejection of a manuscript. 
To be true to life an author must know 
minutely and in detail that of which he writes. 
Not content with half knowing what his hero 
did in a certain crisis, he must know every 
move, every expression, every thought in his 
hero’s mind. Only by so knowing every phase 
of the situation can he make his story real. 

Third, qualities that make a story acceptable- 
are unusualness of plot or point of view. 
Novelty may be in technique, in the author's 
individual style, or in the plot. Most manu- 
scripts submitted fail in this respect. 

To sum it all up, if a story is interesting, 
lifelike, and novel it will sell. 


Merritt William Green. 
Cuicaco, Il. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
Tue Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THe 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the ideal 
length is about 1,000 words. 

ee 

Those who have the mistaken idea that suc- 
cessful books of fiction can be written off- 
hand out of the writer’s mind, without prep- 
aration, may perhaps be interested in Gilbert 
Frankau’s letter to the Century Company, 
telling what he did to fit himself to write his 
latest novel, which has a “ big-business maa”’ 


for a hero, and so is a story of business life. 

“T think I can say without exaggeration,” 
says Mr. Frankau, “that I have worked 
harder to get some insight into this coal busi- 
ness than I have ever worked in my life. I 
spent weeks in investigating coal both from 
the theoretical and the practical angle. And 
now let me tell you why ‘Gerald Cranston's 
Lady’ is dedicated to Mr. and Mrs. Instone. 
One of the big sex scenes in the book is set 
in the air on a ’plane-trip between Londo. 
and Paris. As you know, I am a great 
stickler for accuracy in novel-writing. Whtn, 
therefore, I first conceived this scene in the 
air, it seemed to me vital that I should go up 
in one of the identical planes in which my 
hero and heroine were to travel. I therefore 
wrote to the Instone Air Line, and asked them 
if they could help me. They promptly put a 
450 h. p. plane at my private disposal for use 
as long as I liked and for whatever purpose I 
liked. The results of my journeys in this 
plane are, I hope, apparent in certain chapters 
of the book. But now comes something re- 
markable. On my return to earth from my 
first journey in the Vickers-Vimy I encount- 
ered Mr. Instone, and, having thanked him for 
his courtesy, explained that all I had to do 
now in order to get the full local color for my 
book was to investigate a coal-mine. By a 
most amazing coincidence, it turned out thai 
Mr. Instone, in addition to owning an air-flect, 
also owned two coal mines. These, also, he 
put at my disposal ; and the other big scene 
in the book, viz. the strike at the pit, was the 
result of an actual visit to one of Mr. In- 
stone’s collieries.” 

* s * 

The attention of writers has already beon 
called to the fact that the sale of good juveniie 
bagks is continuous and permanent, so that 
the successful writer of such books may ex- 
pect a larger return from his work than that 
secured by the author whose book for grown 
people may be a “best-seller” for a_ time. 
Now the Century Company, speaking from its 
own experience and that of the editors of St. 
Nicholas, tells us that the juyenile fiction most 
in demand is that which strikes the diffcult 
happy medium for adolescent boys and girls. 
Careful investigation has convinced the cdi- 
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tors of St. Nicholas that they can perform a 
larger service by rather specializing in juven=" 
iles for alert, up-to-date, reasonably sophisti- 
cated young folk than in any other way, and 
the Century Company, which reprints many of 
the St. Nicholas serials in book form, has 
come to the same conclusion. This should in- 
terest writers who have the faculty of writ- 
ing books attractive to adolescent youth. 


2 


QUERIES. 








{ Under this heading questions of literary interest 
will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 
of special interest to writers should be directed else- 
where.] 





I have had many poems published in _news- 
papers, mostly in one large city paper. I have 
received many letters of commendation, and 


not a few of my correspondents have asked . 


whether my poems are published in book 
form. What steps should I take if it would 
be advisable to have them published in a vol- 
ume? L. 0. E. 
[A poet thinking of publishing his poems 
collected in a book usually has one or both of 
two main objects in view — first to have the 
satisfaction of seeing his poems in print in a 
book, and, second, to make money, from the 
sale of the collection. The first desire can be 
gratified if he can afford the cost ; the second 
seldom is. Publishing books of poems gen- 
erally does not pay, and for that reason pub- 
lishers generally are slow to undertake the 
publication of such books. If a poet can get 
a regular publisher to bring out his book on 2 
royalty basis without expense to him, that is 
the best thing for him to do. The best pub- 
lishers do not publish books excepting at their 
own expense. They have a reputation to sus- 
tain, and the books they publish are supposed 
to represent their literary judgment. If they 
decline a book manuscript they probably think 
that its publication would not pay. It is bet- 
ter not to deal with the publishers who make 
a business of publishing at the expense of the 
author, because their object — perfectly legiti- 
mate—is to get from the author enough 
money for making the book to make a profit 
whether. any copies of the book are sold or 
not. Generally the author can get a book 
made at less expense by a printer who does not 


call himself a publisher. If a poet’s purpose 
is Simply to have his poems published in book 
form at his own expense, his best plan is to 
get estimates of the cost from good printers, 
first deciding whether he wants his book cloth- 
bound or will be satisfied to have a hook im 
stiff paper covers, which is, of course, much 
cheaper. If it is necessary for him to get an 
income from publishing the book, it is a good 
idea for him to make a circular describing the 
prospective volume, with a subscription blank 
attached, and circulate it as widely as possible 
among his friends and acquaintances, saying 
that the book will be published when a suffi- 
cient number of subscriptions has been re- 
ceived, so that he can get some idea before- 
hand how many copies he is likely to sell. The 
sale of such books is always largely personal. } 





Would it be unethical to have a dozen copies 
made of a manuscript —a short story, for in- 
stance— and submit all twelve to different 
editors at the same time, instead of dealing 
with one editor at a time, awaiting his verdict > 

New York, N. Y. J. G..G. 

[ It is not good policy to offer several copies- 
of a manuscript to editors simultaneously. 
There may be nothing unethical about doing: 
so, but there is danger of complications.. For 
instance, supposing a manuscript is so good’ 
that all the editors to whom it is offered ac- 
cept it, offering $100 each, what is the writer 
going to do? Writers who have tried the 
scheme do not recommend it.] 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 








[ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. 
For full address of periodicals mentioned, see “The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.’’] 





Fruit, Garden, and Home, will be known as 
Better Homes and Gardens (Des Moines, 
Iowa ), beginning with the August issue. The 
change of name does not mean a change in the 
magazine, excepting that of general impreve- 
ment. Better Homes and Gardens appeals to 
people of average means living in cities, towns, 
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and suburbs. It interests itself in every 
phase of homemaking in urban communities, 
and the editor is anxious to secure from com- 
petent writers articles om building, home- 
financing, garden and lawn making, flower 
growing, and fruit culture that will interest 
the man living on a city lot; also articles, 
illustrated by distinctive photographs, on 
breeding high-class poultry. Such articles 
should not exceed 1,000 words. Better Homes 
and Gardens pays on acceptance, with the 
minimum of one cent a word and one dollar 
each for photographs. 





Journeys Beautiful (150 Lafayette street, 
New York) is the name given to the new 
travel publication edited by Wirt W. Barnitz, 
announced in THe Writer for May. The 
magazine is looking for articles, written in the 
first person, on Florida, California, the North- 


‘west, Japan, China, and the countries about the 
Mediterranean. 





The United Drug Company ( 43 Leon street, 
Boston ) is in the market for Christmas greet- 
ing-card sentiments. 





The Torchbearer ( 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn.) at the present time is especially in need 
of short stories, of from 2,500 to 3,000 words, 
suitable for girls of from ten to seventeen 
years. The editors say : “In our judgment, 
many writers who are attempting this field of 
fiction are failing because they are unwilling 
to make a serious study of their subject. The 
‘average fifteen-year-old girl of today is not 
interested in some tame little situation that has 
to do with petty jealousies, picnics, and parties. 
She is demanding adventurous, out-of-door 
fiction that pictures to her some of the larger 
activities in which she and her companions are 
taking a most prominent part. She wants 
something that she can pass across the table 
to her sixteen-year-old brother without fear 
of his ridicule. She confesses that she often 
picks up his paper and enjoys everything it 
contains, and she thinks it is about time that 
something occasionally slips into her paper 
which will interest him. She can see no rea- 
son why both boy and girl characters should 
not take part in ‘ girls’ stories,’ but she prefers 
that this be done in a na*~--' «-holesome sort 


of way.” The Torchbearer pays from seven 


to ten dollars a thousand words, upon accep- 
tance. 





The People’s Home Journal ( 76 Lafayette 
street, New York ) is always in the market for 
the short story of love, mystery, or adventure, 
but its immediate need just now is for stories 
of special interest to the younger readers — 
not schoolgirls, but the “sweet girl graduate.” 





The Excella Magazine ( Seventh avenue and 
Thirty-seventh street, New York ) wants short 
stories that are emotional, swiftly moving, and 
sincere — love and marriage problem stories 
handled with genuine feeling. 





Forbes & Company ( 443 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago ) are always in the market for 
book manuscripts on any subject, except 
novels, children’s stories, and poetry. 





Judy’s Magazine (1922 Lake street, Chi- 
cago ) is in need of short stories. Mr. Judy 
has issued the following instructions to intend- 
ing contributors : (1) Write not so much 
that you may be understood but that you may 
not be misunderstood ; (2) Say in six words 
what others say in twenty-six words; (3) 
Write as if for a beginner and by doing so 
you will treat of fundamentals and will write 
a readable, sensible, practical book; (4) 
Write the truth ; and where you do not know, 
remain silent, or hide behind “I think,” “I 
believe,” “I presume,” and their like ; (5) 
When you have finished, read aloud to yourself 
what you have written ; then ask: “Is the 
reading of this worth while by others who are 
busy, critical, or unsympathetic ?” 





I Confess (46 West Twenty-fourth street, 
New York) wants stories, told in the first 
person, of mistakes, misdeeds, temptations, and 
problems of everyday life as it is lived ia 
small towns and great cities of this country, 
especially in sections other than the Eastern 
coast. Such stories must have come unler 
the writer’s personal observation, and should 
consist of the emotional conflicts of the very 
young, as well as of married life problems. 
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While the situations should be highly dramatic, 
the people and the things they do should be 
true to everyday life. Confessions of compli- 
cated and highly sophisticated people are not 
wanted. Storiés that throw light on the why 
and wherefore of the accepted moral code are 
most desirable, but stories that show up hypoc- 
risy and sham are not barred, particularly if 
they picture the folly of keeping the letter and 
breaking the spirit of the law. Stories should 
contain from 3,500 to 5,000 words, those con- 
taining 3,500 words being particularly desir- 
able. A few two- and three-part stories, of 
from 8,000 to 12,000 words, are also used. In 
addition to the regular rate of from one cent 
to one and one-half cents a word, two prizes — 
one of $50 and one of $25 — will be awarded 
the two best stories accepted before September 
1. Prompt decisions are given on all manu- 
scripts. 

Forbes Magazine (120 Fifth avenue, New 
York ) especially needs articles dealing with 
new developments in the business and financial 
world. 





Barse & Hopkins (23 East Twenty-sixth 
street, New York ), who for fifteen years have 
made a specialty of juvenile books and gift 
book classics, have now broadened their scope 
and are seeking books of all types. Books will 
be selected for quality and salability, whether 
fiction, travel, or any other subject, and Eng- 
lish and foreign, as well as American, editions 
will be handled. Manuscripts are solicited, 
and prompt and careful decisions will be ren- 
dered. 





The Bible Institute Colportage Association 
(826 North La Salle street, Chicago, Ill.) 
wants to get into communication with writers 
of virile stories of a distinctly Christian 
( Gospel ) character for boys and men. Stories 
should contain from 6,000 to 27,000 words. 
Writers should secure full particulars before 
submitting manuscripts. 





Smiles (1427 East Twenty-ninth avenue, 
Denver, Colo.), a magazine devoted to the 
motion-picture industry, wants only interviews 
with motion-picture and stage stars. A photo- 


graph of the star being interviewed taken with 
the author of the interview is required with 
each manuscript. Manuscripts should not ex- 
ceed 1,000 words, and payment will be made on 
publication. 





The Department of Publicity of the Lake- 
land ( Florida ) Chamber. of Commerce will 
furnish to writers, free of charge, articles, 
either with or without photographs, regarding 
highways, recreation, lives of interesting men, 
and historical data concerning Florida. John 
L. Morris is the Director of Publicity. 





Ziffs (550 Transportation Building, Chicago) 
is in the market for clever skits, epigrams, 
jokes, and short humorous interest material. 
All contributions must carry a “ punch,” and 
must be short. 





The Photo-Era Magazine ( Wolfeboro, N. 
H.) is always interested in an entertaining, 
well written, descriptive travel article which 
places emphasis on photography and not on 
description. That is, an account of a trip to 
the Yellowstone Park should tell all about the 
make of camera, lens, shutter, plates, films, 
etc., that were used, the exposure given, and 
other detailed photographic data which would 
help the reader to go and do likewise. An- 
other type of article desired is one that de- 
scribes new photographic apparatus and proc- 
esses and gives practical working formulae 
— something that would be of interest to the 
technical reader. Articles that take up the 
artistic side of present-day photographic work, 
helping the reader to compose his pictures to 
better advantage, and articles telling how some 
one has made a success of photography are 
also welcome. Just now the editors are look- 
ing for material that will help to make their 
new department, “The Military Photog- 
rapher,” of greater interest and practical value 
to the members of the Regular Army, the Na- 
tional Guard, and Organized Reserves. 





The Universal Trade Press Syndicate ( 522 
Fifth avenue, New York) needs trade and 
technical magazine features ; articles on sales 
plans, “success” stories, first-hand data on 
business methods, historical anecdotes of an 
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industrial or commercial nature, interviews 
with national figures on economic or business 
topics, and novelties suitable for syndication 
to the publications using various phases of the 
Syndicate’s service. Shopworn stories, stale 
news items, poetry with love or nature themes, 
and Joe Miller jokes are of no interest. Arti- 
cles are accepted at the standard rate for each 
paper sold, and payments are made to authors 
on receipt of check from publisher. On fea- 
tures accepted for syndication, the Syndicate 
follows the practice of the best newspaper 
syndicates, and generally pays fifty per cent. 
of each sale to the author. Unsolicited manu- 
scripts are accepted on commission basis only, 
and the usual percentage is deducted. The 
United Trade Press Syndicate service is ap- 
proved and used by most A. B. C. and A. B. P 
trade and technical publications. 





The Gerlach-Barklow Company ( Joliet, 
Illinois ) is now in the market for Christmas 
and New Year verses suitable for greeting 
cards, 





The Forecast (6 East Thirty-ninth street, 
New York ) is especially in need of articles, 
of from 1,500 to 2,500 words, for its depart- 
ment, “ Woman’s Work in the Field of Food.” 
This department is the clearing house for in- 
formation about what professionally trained 
women are doing in Home Economics and 
allied lines, and about how others, not neces- 
sarily trained, are making business successes 
in the field of food. The editor says that the 
magazine has had a surfeit of articles on suc- 
cessful tea rooms, candy making, and home 
demonstration work, and she would like some- 
thing different. She suggests that writers 
write before submitting articles, as a_ brief 
descriptive paragraph about a proposed article 
will give her an idea as to whether or not the 
subject would be acceptable. The magazine 
pays one cent a word. 





The American Boy (550 Lafayette Boule- 
vard, Detroit, Michigan ) is always in need of 
strong short stories, of about 4,000 words 
Stories should be of the quality that will in- 
culcate the best literary standards, as well as 


carry interest and an cffective message to boys. 
The atmosphere must be wholesome, alive, and 
inspiring. Fiction should teach truth and 


should give accurate pictures of the phases. 


of life it represents, and should not misrepre- 
sent the facts of geography, natural science, 
history, business, or human relationships. 





All manuscripts for Snapshot Stories, fur- 
nished by the Doubleday Page Syndicate (Gar- 
den City, N. Y.) should be between 1,000 and 
1,500 words. Snapshot Stories are published. 
chiefly in newspapers. The D. P. Syndicate 
buys first and second serial rights of urpub- 
lished fiction, and prefers dramatic, vivid 
stories of the cheerful side of life. Plot, in 
the sense of an obstacle which the hero over- 
comes by the exercise of his own strength, in- 
telligence, or character, is essential. 






Triple-X ( Robbinsdale, Minn.) reports an 
especial need for more stories of western life, 
either short stories, of from 5,000 to 15,000 
words ; novelettes, of from 20,000 to 35.000 


words ; or continued stories, of from 50,000 to 


100,000 words. The magazine will hereafter 
retain only the first American serial rights on 
all manuscripts purchased. 





The National Retail Clothier (223 West 
Jackson boulevard, Chicago) wants some 
“meaty” articles on the retailing of men’s and 
boys’ wear. 





A Child’s Garden ( Orland, Calif.) would’ 
like some juvenile plays. 





As manager of the publicity department of 
the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, Weaver Pangburn is in a position to 
indicate to writers where they may secure good 
material for articles and to point out to them 
activities and personalities they ought to know 


about. A partial list of the kinds of activi-- 


ties that are promoted in local communities 


follows : Community singing, bands, orches-. 


tras, music-memory contests, community thea- 
tres, pageants, dramatics, holiday celebrations, 


block parties, motion pictures, citizenship ac-- 
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tivities, first-aid classes, domestic science, gar- 
dening, art activities, craftsmanship, junior 
police, self-government, athletics for industrial 
groups, winter sports, organized hiking, marble 
tournaments, horse-shoe tournaments, forums, 
badge tests, municipal golf, summer camps, 
swimming pools, public bathing beaches, play- 
grounds, and evening-recreation. centres. A 
number of good articles, Mr. Pangburn says, 
might be written on the subject of municipal 
golf. Golf, according to tradition, has been a 
rich man’s game, but eighty-eight cities in 1923 
reported municipal golf courses. They have 
brought this game to people of very moderate 
means. Mr. Pangburn says that if any 
writers care to call on him at the office of the 
association, 315 Fourth avenue, New York 
City, he will be glad to give them most care- 
ful attention and assistance. 





The Photoplay Magazine ( 221 West Fifty- 
seventh street, New York, or 750 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago ) is always in the mar- 
ket for stories having a moving-picture angle. 





True Confessions ( Robbinsdale, Minn.) 
wants fact stories that disclose some dramatic 
phase of feminine life — stories that are not 
only self-revealing, but have a widespread ap- 
peal. The magazine is particularly interested 
now in stories about exceptional characters or 
situations, stories that acquire distinction 
through unusual incident or emotion. 





The Natural Life Magazine (1110 F street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C.) especially needs 
some short fiction. 





Marriage Stories ( 46 West Twenty-fourth 
street, New York ) is in need of more short 
stories. 





The Public Speakers’ Magazine ( Box 304, 
Harrisburg, Penn.) wants speeches for all oc- 
casions. The publishers also want writers to 
prepare correspondence courses on subjects 
furnished. 





The Associated Good Samaritans ( Box 460. 


Salina, Kansas ) are in the market for poems, 
short stories—of from 500 to 2,000 words —zine during 1924 : The Nashville prize of $100, 


and current events that will illustrate deeds of 
heroic rescue and relief. 





The Phantasmus ( 5639 Rippey street, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.) has no manuscript needs at 
present. 





Girlhood Days ( Standard Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio). has no immediate 
manuscript wants. 





The Cadenza has been merged with Jacobs’ 
Orchestra Monthly (8 Bosworth street, Bos- 
ton ). 





The International Interpreter has been sold 
to the Outlook ( New York ). 





Beautiful Womanhood and National Brain 
Power, Macfadden publications, have discon- 
tinued publication, as well as the Black Cat 
( Highland Falls, N. Y.), the Business Woman 
(New York), and Everywoman’s World 
( Toronto ). 

Manuscripts for the Chautauqua drama con- 
test, announced in THe Writer for April, 
should be sent to the secretary, Paul M. Pear- 
son, Swarthmore, Penn. 





Harper & Brothers (49 East Thirty-third 
street, New York ) offer a prize of $2,000, in 
addition to the ordinary terms of royalty, for 
the best novel submitted before April 1, 1925. 
Any American citizen who has not published a 
novel in book form prior to the beginning of 
the World War ( August 1, 1914 ) is eligible 
to compete. No manuscript containing less 
than 30,000 words will be considered, and prei- 
erence will be given to works of full novel 
length. Manuscripts must be accompanied by 
a declaration that they are submitted in com- 
petition for the prize, and all manuscripts sub- 
mitted must be offered for publication on terms 
to be arranged between the author and pub- 
lisher, and Harper’s Magazine shall have the 
right to publish the successful work serially 
on terms to be arranged with the author. 


The Fugitive (Nashville, Tenn.) offers 
three prizes for poems published in the maga- 
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offered by the Associated Retailers of Nash- 
ville ; the Ward-Belmont prize of $50, offered 
by the Ward-Belmont College of Nashville ; 
and the Presbyterian Bookstore prize of $50, 
offered by the Presbyterian Bookstore of Nash- 
ville. There are no conditions other than that 
the poems be published in the Fugitive during 
1924. Manuscripts should be accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed envelope for return, 
if unavailable. 





Duckworth & Company ( 3 Henrietta street, 
London, England ) offer a prize of £100 for 
the best original manuscript for a book of 
travel-adventure. They will publish the boox, 
pay a royalty on each copy sold, in addition to 
the prize, as well as any sums received for 
serial, cinema or other rights. The competi- 
tion will close December 31, and further in- 
formation may be obtained from Raymond 
Savage, 43 Aldwych, London, W. C. 2, Eng- 
land. 


The Aries Book Club, of Buffalo, offers 
fifty dollars in prizes —two prizes of twenty 
dollars for the best two sonnets, and ten dol- 
lars for the best poem not exceeding twenty 
lines —in a star poem contest. The campe- 
tition will close December 15, and all manu- 
scripts should be addressed to Mrs. Alice Hunt 
Bartlett, Poetry Review, 27 West 
seventh street, New York. 





Sixty- 





Dr. Mary McKibben Harper offers, through 
the Order of Bookfellows, a prize of $25 for 
the best poem, not exceeding twenty-four lines, 
having for its subject a bird or a flower. The 
contest will close September 1, and all manu- 
scripts should be sent to Flora Warren Sey- 
mour, Clerk of the Bookfellows, 4917 Black- 
stone avenue, Chicago. 





Dr. George Edward Purnell offers a prize 
of ten dollars for the best poem by a Mary- 
land-born poet —the prize to be fifteen dollars 
if the poet was born in Worcester County — 
published in Palms, a poetry magazine con- 
ducted by Idella Purnell at Guadalajara, 
Mexico. 





The Chicago Great Western Railroad will 
give $100 in prizes—first prize fifty dollars, 








and ten prizes of five dollars each —for the 
best name submitted for its crack express train 
between Chicago and Minneapolis. The name 
must be short, snappy, easy to say, and easy 
to remember. Names should be submitted to 
A. W. Noyes, General Passenger Agent, Chi- 
cago Great Western Railroad, 122 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, Ill., by midnight 
July 31. 


The Photoplay Magazine ( 221 West Fifty- 
seventh street, New York, or 750 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago ) offers prizes amounting 
to $5,000 — $2,500 ; $1,000 ; $500 ; five $100 ; 
five $50 ; and ten $25 — for the best suggestion 
for a titke—accompanied by a statement oi 
100 words or less as to why the sender believes 
his title best suited—for Arthur Stringer’s 
radio story, which will run through four issues 
of the Photoplay, beginning with the July 
number. In addition, four radio receiving 
sets will be given as prizes for the best sub- 
titles, or instalment headings. 








A prize of $1,000 will be awarded annually 
by the P. E. N. Club, the international writers’ 
organization, for the best book of criticism by 
an American published during the year. The 
first award will be made by the American 
centre of the club at its spring meeting next 
year. Nominations will be made by the vari- 
ous publishing houses, but the committee in 
charge of the award will be free to consider 
any publication it pleases. 

Commenting on the establishment of the 
prize, Carl Van Doren, president of the Ameri- 
can centre, said: — 

“ Criticism is a field of literary endeavor in 
which America has conspicuously failed to 
compete with Europe. Our performance in 
fiction, biography, history, the drama, has been 
increasingly national and correspondingly valu- 
able. The function of criticism, which is to 
interpret life, is recognized on the continent as 
peculiarly important. A tradition which has 
given birth to the works of Dr. Johnson, 
Goethe, Lessing, Sainte Beuve, Matthew 
Arnold, Anatole France, Benedette Croce, and 
Brandes through several centuries, has, natur- 
ally, given the old world a chronological ad- 
vantage over us. But in the general recru- 
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descence of the arts in America, in the vitaliz- 
ing influence in literature particularly, in the 
astounding growth of interest in reading and 
writing of the last few years, I see an increas- 
ing attention to the writing and reading of 
criticism. The weekly journal of opinion, 
whose numerical multiplication is one of the 
peculiar phenomena of the time, is based 
wholly on criticism. Hardly a newspaper or 
magazine of any size now lacks a staff of dra- 
matic and literary reviewers, and critics of 
everything else that happens, from politics to 
baseball. Criticism itself is now _ seriously 
criticised as one of the major arts. Every 
publisher’s list contains books about books of 
criticism. 

“Fiction, drama, history, biography, science 
have the Pulitzer prizes and other financial and 
honorary recognitions. Yet criticism, which is 
probably never written in expectation of great 
financial reward from its sale to the public, 
lacks these desirable stimuli. I believe that 
the P. E. N. Club’s action in establishing an 
annual prize of a value equal to that of some 
of the Pulitzer prizes will help to remedy this.” 





The A. Cressy Morrison Prizes for 1924 
consist of a prize of $200 for the most meri- 
torious paper in a field of science covered by 
the New York Academy of Science or an affili- 
ated Society, embodying the results of origi- 
nal research not previously published, and a 
prize of $100 for the most meritorious thesis 
on the subject, “What may be proved from 
our present knowledge as to the possibility or 
impossibility of released intra-atomic energy 
constituting an important source of solar and 
stellar energy.” The competition, which will 
close November 1, is limited to membership in 
the New York Academy of Sciences or one of 
the affiliated Societies, and manuscripts should 
be sent to the Secretary of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, American Museum of 
Natural History, Seventy-seventh street and 
Central Park West, New York, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


The American Economic Association an- 
nounces the Babson prize essay competition, 
offering a price of $650 for the best essay sub- 
mitted by either an undergraduate or a grad- 





uate student at any American university 
( United States or Canada) and a prize of 
$400 for the best essay by an undergraduate 
student at any American university. Roger 
W. Babson in offering the prizes hopes to 
stimulate students to a keener interest in statis- 
tical economics, business forecasting, and the 
stabilizaticn of our economic life, and the sub- 
ject for this year’s essays is “ The Forecasting 
of the Price of Wheat — of Cotton — or of 
Lumber.” Manuscripts must not exceed 12,000 
words, be typewritten on one side of white 
paper 8% x 11 inches, be submitted under a 
pen name, and be accompanied by an envelope 
containing the author’s name and pen name. 
The competition will close October 1, and 
manuscripts should be sent to Ray B. Wester- 
field, Secretary of the American Economic 
Association, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn., 
from whom further informatiun may be ob- 
tained. 





The judges of the May Day poem contest, 
offered by the Poets’ Guild, have decided that 
none of the eleven hundred poems submitted 
were worthy of the prize, and they have there- 
fore extended the time of the contest to the 
spring of 1925. The poem, which must be 
typewritten, and not exceed forty-eight lines, 
should develop the idea that childhood is 
earth’s best Springtime and that its beauty and 
vigor are the perfect expression of the univer- 
sal flowering. The competition is open to any 
resident of the United States, and manuscripts 
should be submitted anonymously, accompanied 
by a sealed envelope containing the name and 
address of the author. Contributions should 
be mailed before April to, 1925, to the Poets’ 
Guild, Christodora House, 147 avenue B, New 
York, N. Y. 





The Scribblers’ League of Los Angeles has 
awarded the first prize of $100 for the best 
short story to Kate Withers Simpson, and the 
second prize of $50 to Donovan G. Fitzpatrick 
The contest was restricted to amateur writers 
of Los Angeles County. 







The first prize of $1,250 in the first quarterly 
short-story contest being conducted by Har- 
per’s Magazine has been awarded to Miss 
Alice Brown for her story, “ The Girl in the 
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Tree.” The second prize of $750 was awarded 
to Mrs. Lisa Ysaye Tarleau for her story, 
“Loutre,” and the third prize of $500 was 
awarded to Mrs. Margaret Culkin Banning 
for her story, “Women Come to Judgment.” 
Three thousand manuscripts were submitted in 
the contest. 

The first prize of $1,000 for the best fifty- 
word essay on “ Why I Like India Tea,” has 
been awarded to Carlton Short ; the second 
prize of $500 was awarded to Louise A. Has- 
lob, and the third prize of $250 to J. N. Dal- 
lam. In addition, one hundred prizes of ten 
dollars each, and fifty prizes of five dollars 
each were awarded. 


The Stratford Monthly (234 Boylston 
street, Boston) has awarded its first $100 
quarterly poetry prize to Robert Hillyer, for 
his poem, “ The Halt in the Garden,” which 
was printed in the May number of the maga- 
zine. The next quarterly prize will be 
awarded in September. There is no _limita- 
tion of space or theme for poems for this con- 
test. 





Physical Culture has awarded the first prize 
of $1,000 for the most interesting, helpful, and 
inspiring life story of men or women who have 
regained health and renewed youth and mental 
vigor through physical culture methods, to 
Robert G. Jackson, M. D. The second prize 
of $500 was awarded to Herbert Emerson 
Mackenzie ; the third prize of $300 to Lulu 
Mae Jackson ; and the fourth prize of $200 t» 
Mrs. Helen E. Clark. In addition twenty 
prizes of $100 each, and twenty of $50 each 
were awarded. 





Prize offers still open : — 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism : For the American novel 
published during the year which shall best present 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners and man- 
hood, $1,000: for the original American play, pe:- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
manners, $1,000 ; for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States, $2,000 ; for the best 
American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 
services to the people, illustrated by an eminent 


example, $1,000 ; for the best volume of verse rpub- 
lished during the year by an American author, 
$1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 
on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on 
forms that may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the University. 

Charles Boardman Hawes prize of $2,000 offered 
by the Atlantic Monthly Press for the best manu- 
script of an adventure story, competition closing 
October 1, 1924. Particulars in October Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner and Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, 
$300, and $200 for the four best studies in the eco- 
nomic field submitted by June 1, 1925. Particulars: 
in June WRITER. 

Prizes amounting to $2,000, open to any one con- 
nected in any way with the textile industry, offered 
by the American Wool and Cotton Reporter, for the 
best stories connected with the various branches of 
the industry. Particulars in January Writer. 

Bross prize of $6,000 offered through Lake Forest 


College, Illinois, for the best religious book sub- 
mitted before January 1, 1925. Particulars in May 
WRITER. 


Prizes amounting to $5,000 offered by the Fawcett 
Publications, Robbinsdale, Minn., for the best stories 
of adventure and western romance for the new maga- 
zine, Triple-X, submitted by September 1. Par- 
ticulars in April Writer. 

Minimum prize of $3,000 offered in the third Chau- 
tauqua drama contest, for a suitable full-length play 
for use during the summer of 1925, contest closing 
August 15. Particulars in April Writer. 

Prize of $50 for the best new and original poem on 
the dahlia, offered by Mrs. Charles H. Stout through 
the Garden Magazine, competition to close October 
1. Particulars in February Writer. 

Semi-annual prizes of $100 offered by Physical Cul- 
ture for the most. beautiful photographs, with an 
additional prize of $5 for the best photograph rfub- 
lished each month. Particulars in January Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the Cosmopolis Press, 
257 West Seventy-first street, New York, for the best 
play, motion-picture scenario, or short story adapt- 
able into play or scenario on the American jail as 
a force in the creation of criminals and the fostering 
of crime. Contest will close October 1. Particulars 
in December Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $200 for the best illustrated 
articles on motor camping and touring, offered by 
the Motor Camper & Tourist, contest closing August 
30. Particulars in June Writer. 

Prize of $500 for the best answer to the question, 
“Who is to pay for broadcasting?” sent to Alfred 
M. Caddell, s0 Union Square, New York, contest 
extended to September 1. Particulars in May 
WRITER. 

Near East Relief prizes of $50 for the best article 
on the orphanage work of the Near East Relief pub- 
lished in some magazine between June, 1924, and’ 
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January, 1925, and $50 for the best article on inter- 
national Golden Rule Sunday published in some 
magazine during November or December, 1924, con- 
test closing December 31. Particulars in May 
WRITER. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Chicago Madrigal Club 
for the best musical setting of “ May Comes Laugh- 
ing,” submitted before September 15. Particulars in 
May Writer. 

Prize of $50 offered by the Harvard School of Edv- 
cation at Harvard University for an official song. 
Particulars in February WRritTER. 

Prizes amounting to $1,600 offered by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. Particulars from Mrs. 
Edwin B. Garrigues, 1527 Spruce street, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Prize of $2,500, to be awarded in 1923 and every 
three years thereafter, and an annual prize of $300, 
offered by the Chicago Trust Company for the best 
contribution on any subject relating to business de- 
velopment and the modern trust company. Par- 
ticulars in the August Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 for a song to supplant “ Bright 
College Years,” announced by the Yale Alumni 
Advisory Board, contest for words extended to close 
October 1. Particulars in August Writer. 

Maurice Tourneur prize of 170,000 francs for the 
best scenarios depicting the Frenchwoman as she is 
—a clever and happy companion, a devoted wife, an 
excellent, economical housekeeper, and an admirable 
mother. Particulars in March WRITER. 

Prizes offered by the Overland Monthly and Out 
West Magazine: annual prize of $50 for the best 
short story published in the magazine during the 
year ; and the Charles Granger Blanden prize of $50 
for the best lyric submitted by August 1. Particulars 
in March Writer. 

Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Nation, 
poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving Day 
and New Year’s Day of each year. Particulars in 
February, 1923, Writer. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina ; 
Blindman Prize of $250; Southern Prize of $100 ; 
Society’s Prize of $25 ; Henry E. Harman Prize of 
$25 ; Sky Lark Prize of $10—all offered annually. 
Particulars in January WRITER. 

Harvard Advertising Award, founded by Edward 
W. Bok, for the best advertisements published in 
the United States and Canada from October, 1923, 
to October, 1924. Particulars in October Writer. 

Monthly prizes amounting to $1,000 offered by 
Science and Invention, 53 Park place, New York, 
for ideas told briefly in sketches and pictures. Par- 
ticulars in December Writer. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
zine (Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Monthly prize of $25 offered by Station WLW for 
the best radio dealing with Americanism contests 
closing the first of each month, and manuscripts: to 


be sent to Radio Department, Crosley Manufactur- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Particulars in December 
Writer. 

Monthly frizes offered by Science and Invention 
for the best articles on “Electricity on the Car,” 
and for suggestions for the “How to Make It” 
department ; also for the best wrinkle, formula, or 
recipe — some good method of doing things in or 
about the laboratory. Particulars in February 
WRITER. 

Monthly contests amounting to $s0 for scientific 
humor, offered by Science and Invention, 53 Park 
place, New York. Particulars in September Waiter. 

Annual international prize essay contest of $1,000, 
offered by Orient, 132 Nassau street, New York, 
Subject for 1924, “‘ World Renaissance.” Particulars 
in Sertember Writer. Also a prize of $25 with each 
issue of Orient for the best contribution, prose or 
poetry, to the ‘“‘ East and West” section of the 
magazine. Particulars in January Writer. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the Brit- 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, WRITER. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature in 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the frevious 
twelve months. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in May WRITER, 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Grey. — Zane Grey, whose novels of the 
Great West are now widely read, spent seven 
long discouraging years trying to get Harper's 
and other American publishers to accept one 
of his stories. When he presented “ The 
Heritage of the Desert” to Harper’s, he was 
informed by one of the “big men” in that 
firm that he was “ hopeless and should give up 
trying to write.” 

Later Harper & Brothers accepted the story 
and the book was a big success, yet it took 
them months to decide to bring out “ Riders of 
the Purple Sage,” which became one of the 
most widely-rcad volumes in the history of 
American publishing, reaching a circulation of 
1,500,000 copies. 

Grey’s first book, “ Betty Zane,” was turned 
down by a dozen publishers, and he borrowed 
money to publish it himself. The book is still 
a good seller. He wrote six novels and a 
score of short stories before he got any of 
them accepted. — Boston Post. 


King. — Grace King says that her first 
story was written after Richard Watson 
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Gilder had been a guest at dinner at her house 
and had asked why no one did as well in writ- 
ing of New Orleans as George W. Cable, with 
whose writing about the Creoles New Orleans 
people were not pleased. Miss King accepted 
the challenge, and next morning up in the attic 
of her great old home on Rampart Street, she 
wrote her first story, “Monsieur Motte.” 
After consultation with an old dealer in books, 
who was her friend, she sent it, under a fic- 
titious name and with the address of the book- 
store, to Mr. Gilder. “ It came back so quickly 
it made me dizzy,” she said, “ and it stayed in 
its wrapper for many days. Some time later 
a letter came from Charles Dudley Warner, 
an old family friend. He was then with 
Harper & Brothers. “I thought I was your 
friend,” he wrote, “and that you would have 
sent your manuscript to me.” Miss King 
mailed “Monsieur Motte” to Mr. Warner 
and later he told her he had taken it into the 
office of Henry Mills Alden, who was too busy 
at the time to read it. A few moments later 
William M. Sloane appeared. He was pre- 
paring the first issue of the Princeton Review. 
“I have everything I need,” said he, “ except 
a good story.” “I have it,” said Warner, 
“wait a moment.” He went into Mr. Alden’s 
office and returned with Grace King’s story. 
“Mr. Sloane was glad to get it,” said Miss 
King, “because it was about the South. 
Princeton has always liked the South. They 
sent me a check for $100. It looked like 
$10,000. I immediately opened a bank ac- 
count.” 

Lewis.— The payment of $50,000 for the 
serial rights of Sinclair Lewis’s new novel sets 
a new record of serial rights. Previously the 
$35,000 paid for serial rights to several of 
Mary Roberts Rinehart’s novels was the high- 
water mark. 

Mr. Lewis, who wrote “Main Street,” 
“Babbitt,” and other novels, is probably the 
best-paid American novelist at the moment, 
though Mary Roberts Rinehart’s earnings are 
greater, since she is a more prolific writer than 
Mr. Lewis and also a successful playwright 
and scenario writer. 

The $50,000 that Mr. Lewis gets for the 
serial rights to his new novel is just a starter. 
If the novel is a success it will make far more 


than $50,000 in book form and there are still 
the moving-picture rights to be bargained for. 
The moving-picture rights will probably be 
worth more than the serial rights. 

Edna Ferber recently received $50,000 for 
the moving-picture rights to her new novel, 
“So Big,” one of the “ best-sellers.” 

The new Lewis novel is a story based on 
the career of a country doctor. Mr. Lewis’ 
father is a country doctor at Sauk Center, 
Minn., the “Gopher Prairie” of “ Main 
Street,” so Mr. Lewis knows the country doc- 
tor’s life from the inside. — Boston Post. 
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{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention Tae Writer.) 





Tae American Snort Srory. Katharine F, 
Gerould. Yale Review for July. 

Tue Feminine oF Genius. Clemence Dane. Yale 
Review for June. 

CAPTAIN Marryat. Michael Sadleir. Yale Re- 


view for June. 

Tue Byron CENTENARY. 
Yale Review for June. 

As 1 Saw Ir From an Epitor’s Desx. X.— The 
Fiction of the Magazine. Century for June. 

Metvitte Berore tHE Mast. Carl Van Doren. 
Century for June. 

Bare Sours. III.— Horace Walpole. With por- 
traits. Gamaliel Bradford. Harper’s for June. 

Styte. II.— Present-Day Uses — Social and Per- 
sonal. W. C. Brownell. Scribner’s for June. 

Kate Dovcras Wieccrn As I Knew Her. With 
portraits. Roderick Stebbins. Bookman for June. 

Makinc tHE Most or Your Genius. VII. — 
Genius and Mysticism. Mary Austin, Bookman for 
June. 

Do Men Reap? John Farrar. 

Mr. Mitton’s “ Parapise Lost.” 
Ficke. Bookman for June. 

Metvitte Davisson Post anp tHE Use oF Ptor. 
Grant Overton. Bookman for June. 

Tue Literary Sporticnut. XXX. — Padraic 
Colum. With caricature by William Gropper. 
Bookman for June. 

REMINISCENCES OF 
Gorki. Dial for June. 

Tuomas Harpy 1n A New Rote. 
derson. Forum for June. 

Extiot Pavut : An Intimate View. C. W. Whitte- 
more. Stratford Monthly for June. 

Jort Exias Spincarn. Isaac Goldberg. 
Monthly for June. 


Howard Mumford Jones. 


Bookman for June. 
Arthur Davison 


Leonrp AwNpDREYER. Maxim 


Archibald Hen- 


Stratford 
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Tue First Biocraruy oF Emiry Dickinson. Cur- 
rent Opinion for June. 

Tue Greatest Living Frexcn Writer ( Anatole 
France). With photograph. Current Opinion for 
June. 

Harris Dickson. 
zine for June. 

Brer Rassit’s Brier Patcu. 
Remus.” Illustrated. Clyde 
Magazine for June. 

Some Aspects or CHINESE Poetry. 
Dupee. Open Court for May. 

Rupotrpx Evcxen. With frontispiece 
Giovanni Papini. Open Court for May. 

Basit Tuompsen. With a Bibliography of His 
Published Work. Double Dealer for April. 

A Worp on Francis Tompson. Basil Thomp- 
son. Double Dealer for April. 


With portraits. Southern Maga- 


A Sketch of “ Uncle 
Pettus. Southern 


Frederick W. 


portrait. 


Heten Dovcras Apam. With portrait. Literary 
Digest for May 24. 
F. P. A. With portrait. Warren Bassett. Fourth 


Estate for June 7. 
How to Write a Goop Tune. Frank Patterson. 
Musical Courier for May 15, 22, 29, June 5, and 12, 


NEWS AND NOTES. 








A Yankee youth at Oxford University, Eng- 
land, Franklin McDuffee, son of Willis Mc- 
Duffee, editor and proprietor of the Rochester 
(N. H.) Courier, has been awarded the 
Newdigate poetry prize, for his poem, 
“ Michelangelo.” The Newdigate is regarded 
as the highest collegiate literary honor and 
McDuffee is the first American who has ever 
received it. The Newdigate prize, established 
in 1806, is never awarded except for poems of 
extraordinary merit, and years often pass 
without an award being made. 

Mme. Marie LaParcerie, the French novel- 
ist who brought suit for plagiarism against 
Victor Margueritte on the ground that he 
stole his ideas for “ The Bachelor Girl” from 
one of her books, has lost her case. 


London is to be the headquarters of the in- 
ternational P. E. N. Club of poets, play- 
wrights, essayists, editors and novelists, which 
has just held a convention in New York. The 
functions of the club will be limited for the 
present to those of an informal literary clear- 
ing-house, through which information regard- 
ing the literature or writers of any country 
may be received and authors in one country 
put in touch with those in another when de- 
sired. 





A ballot has been taken among the readers: 
of Les Maitres de la Plume, one of the 
younger French magazines, to determine the 
greatest French author of the present day. A 
decided majority voted in favor of Anatole 
France. Next in popularity were Paul Bour- 
get, Maurice Barrés, Mme. Collette, and Mme. 
de Noailles. 

At the invitation of the French branch of 
the P. E. N. Club, which held its international: 
convention in New York in May, Paris was 
chosen for next year’s convention, which will 
be the third the club has held. 

Robert Nichols has resigned his professor- 
ship of English literature at Tokyo University 
in order to write scenarios for the films at Los. 
Angeles. 

Harold Vinal is to spend the summer abroad. 
In his absence Voices will be edited by Kath- 
ryn White Ryan, 10 West Eleventh street, 
New York. 

R. R. Bowker & Co. ( New York) have 
issued a revised and enlarged edition of “ The 
Bookman’s Manual,” edited by Bessie Graham. 
The book gives information about authors,. 
editors, book selling and distribution, and de- 
tails concerning the preparation and making of 
books. 

“Seven Times Seven,” by Maria Thompson 
Daviess ( Dodd, Mead, & Co.), is an auto- 
biography. 

“Now That I’m Fifty,” by Albert Payson, 
Terhune, is published by the George H. Doran 
Company. 

The story of Byron’s lifelong attachment to 
Greece and his death in her cause is told in 
“Byron and Greece,” by Harold Spencer, 
which is published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“ Poe — Man, Poet, and Creative Thinker,” 
by Sherwin Cody, is published by Boni & 
Liveright. 


Allen and Unwin, London, announce 
“ George MacDonald and His Wife,” a cen- 
tenary biography of the poet, preacher, and 
novelist, written by his son, Greville Mac- 
Donald. 


“ William Shakspere : A Critical Study,” by 
Georg Brandes, is published by the Macmillan: 
Company. 
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“A Popular History of English Poetry,” by 
T. Earle Welby, author of “ Swinburne: A 
Critical Study” ( D. Appleton & Co.), gives a 
-complete introductory study of the course of 
English poetry. 

“ Mysticism in Robert Browning,” by Rufus 
M. Jones, Ph.D., is published by the Macmillan 
Company. 

The third and final volume of “ The Outline 
of Literature,” edited by John Drinkwater ( G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons ), brings the work down to 
a concluding chapter on “Latter Day Writers,” 
among those mentioned being G. K. Chester- 
ton, Hilaire Belloc, John Galsworthy, H. G. 
Wells, Arnold Bennett, Joseph Conrad, George 
Moore, James M. Barrie, and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. 


“Looking at Life,” by Floyd Dell ( Alfred 
A. Knopf ), contains criticisms of Sherwood 


Anderson, Vachel Lindsay, George Bernard 
Shaw, George Moore, Joseph Conrad, and 


others. 


“Port of New York,” by Paul Rosenfeld 
( Harcourt, Brace, & Co.), is a series of criti- 
cisms of Carl Sandburg, Sherwood Anderson, 
Van Wyck Brooks, Randolph Bourne, and ten 
other artists of all 
photographer. 


“Memories and Friends,” by A. C. Benson 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons ), contains biographi- 
cal essays on John Ruskin, Henry James, Mrs. 
Oliphant, Rupert Brooke, and Henry James. 

“ Some 
Percy 


kinds —from poet to 


Contemporary Americans,” by 
H. Boynton ( University of Chicago 
Press ), discusses the personal equation in 
literature in sketches of Willa Cather, Robert 
Frost, Edgar Lee Masters, Carl Sandburg, 
Amy Lowell, Edith Wharton, Booth Tarking- 
ton, Theodore Dreiser, James Branch Cabell, 
Eugene O'Neill, H. L. Mencken, and Gamaliel 
Bradford. 


There was no award of the John Billings 
Fiske poetry prize at the University of Chi- 
cago this year, as none of the poems submitted 
were considered worthy of a prize. 


Little, Brown, & Co., Boston, will send to 
readers of THe WRITER op request booklets 
about Cosmo Hamilton, A. S. M. Hutchinson, 
Jeffery Farnol, Edison Marshall, E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, or Bertrand W. Sinclair. 





The .announced object of the Open Road 
Press, founded by Schuyler Jackson, is the 
publication of volumes of poetry and prose 
which combine the genuine interpretation of 
some locality with a general or national appeal. 
Mr. Jackson’s address is in care of William 
Edwin Rudge, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

' Barse & Hopkins have removed their New 
York office to 200 Fifth avenue, Room 418. 

Dorrance & Co. have removed to the Drexel 
Building, Fifth and Chestnut streets, Phila- 
delphia. 


Supreme Court Justice Black has handed 
down a decision granting to Harper & Bros. 
an injunction to restrain the New Harper’s 
Weekly Corporation and others from using the 
words “ Harper’s Weekly” in the publication, 
“New Harper’s Weekly.” The Court found 
that although the plaintiff stopped publication 
of Harper’s Weekly, it still-retains the right 
to use the name when it desires to do so. 


The passage of the Bonus bill necessitates 
the employment of several hundred stenog- 
rapher-typists and typists in the departmental 
service at Washington, at salaries ranging 
from $1,320 to $1,500 a year for stenographer- 
typists and from $1,140 to $1,320 a year for 
typists. It is expected that the positions will 
continue for from six to nine months, possibly 
longer. Information about examinations may 
be obtained from the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Isabel Ostrander Lamb, who died re- 
cently, wrote under four different names — 
Isabel Ostrander, David Fox, Douglas Grant, 
and Robert Orr Chipperfield —and she pro- 
duced forty mysterf stories in ten years. Six 
of her novels were still unpublished at the 
time of her death. 

The estate of William Bayard Hale is val- 
ued at less than $30,000. 

Charles F. King died in Boston May 22, 
aged eighty-four. 

Peter Clark MacFarlane died in San Fran- 
cisco June 10, aged fifty-three. 

Frank G. Carpenter died in Shanghai, China, 
June 18, aged sixty-nine. 

Professor C. Alphonso Smith died at 
Annapolis, Md., June 13, aged sixty years. 





